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STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



REPORT OF FORESTRY COMMISSION. 



To His Excellency the Governor and the Honorable Council : — 

The Forestry Commission appointed in accordance with the 
provisions of an act of the legislature, approved March 29, 1893, 
submits the following report for 1893 : 

The members of the Commission met in Concord on June 7, 
1893, and organized by choosing Hon. George B. Chandler to 
be its president and Mr. George H. Moses to be its secretary. 

The Commission at once began its work, and has pursued it 
unterruptedly during the intervening six months, but the nature 
of the work makes impossible, at the end of so brief a period, 
any extended narrative of accomplishment. 

A wide-spread misapprehension appears to prevail, both in 
and out of the state, regarding the duties and powers of this 
Commission. These are not general and broad, but specific and 
narrow. Examination of the statute authorizing the appoint- 
ment of this Commission shows that the principal immediate ob- 
jects that the legislature sought to accomplish by it were two : 
First, to obtain accurate information regarding the forests of the 
state, the rate and method of their removal, and the resulting 
effects, economic, social, and climatic ; second, to secure public 
discussion of forestry interests. 

Under that statute it was made "the duty of the Forestry 
Commission to investigate the extent and character of the 
original and secondary forests of the state, together with the 
amounts and varieties of the wood and timber growing therein ; 
to ascertain, as near as the means at their command will allow, 
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the annual removals of wood and timber therefrom, and the dis- 
position made of the same by home consumption and manufac- 
ture, as well as by exportation in the log ; the different methods 
of lumbering pursued, and the effects thereof upon the timber- 
supply, water-power, scenery, and climate of the state ; the ap- 
proximate amount of revenue annually derived from the forests 
of the state ; the damage done to them from time to time by 
forest fires ; and any other important facts relating to forest in- 
terests which may come to their knowledge." These investiga- 
tions were instituted, and are now in progress. 

In some cases it appeared that these investigations could be 
made at less expense, and perhaps with more success, by some 
other state agency, and in these cases such agencies, whenever 
practicable, have been employed. For instance, the specific 
investigation which this Commission was empowered to make, 
with regard to " the extent and character of the original and sec- 
ondary forests of the state, together with the amounts and varie- 
ties of the wood and timber growing therein," had already been 
undertaken by another state agency — the commissioners ap- 
pointed to appraise the timberland of the state for purposes of 
taxation. That board was already at work when the Forestry 
Commission was organized, and it was deemed unwise to sub- 
ject the state to the expense of doing the same work twice, as 
the commissioners of appraisal were taking data, from personal 
investigation, from which this board could easily learn the neces- 
sary facts. These data the commissioners of appraisal have 
placed at our disposal, and when this work is completed our tabu- 
lations will be made. The work of the commissioners of ap- 
praisal has been most carefully and accurately done, and their 
kindness has greatly reduced the expense of the Forestry Com- 
mission. 

Such other investigation as the statute required has been tak- 
en up, and will be carried on until some measure of complete- 
ness is attained, before the results are published. 

In addition to these enumerated duties of investigation, the 
Forestry Commission was also enjoined to " hold meetings from 
time to time in different parts of the state for the discussion of 
forestry subjects." This is practically the only feature of the 
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Commission's work in which it is at liberty to exercise any dis- 
cretion. This branch of forestry work is not new in our state, 
and had been carried on, to some extent, by our predecessors, 
the temporary Forestry Commission authorized by the legislature 
of 1889. This, one of the most effective means by which any 
propaganda may be spread, has had hitherto only one drawback, 
so far as it relates to the forestry movement in New Hamp- 
shire. Audiences have been found with difficulty. For us this 
difficulty has been removed by the enthusiastic co-operation of 
an organization which has kindly furnished audiences. The 
Patrons of Husbandry have generously thrown open their pro- 
grammes, for Pomona and subordinate grange meetings, for the 
introduction of forestry topics. In addition, the board of agri- 
culture readily acceded to our request for a place on the pro- 
gramme of their annual field meeting at Boar's Head, and Mr. 
Bryant, of our board, made excellent use of this excellent oppor- 
tunity. Besides this, the Forestry Commission co-operated with 
the board of agriculture in a general agricultural convention, 
which assembled at Keene, December 26, for a three days ses- 
sion, and at which three addresses on forestry topics were de- 
livered. 

Under this branch of their work the Commission sought the 
co-operation of the authorities of the New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, and as a result a series 
of lectures on forestry has been incorporated into the " Institute 
course," planned for a feature of the work of the winter term at 
the college. These lectures, four in number for this season, are 
to be delivered by members of the Commission or by speakers 
appearing under the auspices of this board. 

The legislature, by the same act by which it established this 
Commission, sought to provide adequate protection to the for- 
ests of the state against what many persons deem their worst 
enemy, fire. Selectmen of towns are made fire wardens, and it 
is their duty, under the law, to proceed at once, on learning of a 
forest fire, to the scene of the conflagration and to take suitable 
measures for its suppression. In localities where no town or- 
ganizations exist, the county commissioners are authorized to 
appoint fire wardens ; and the expense of extinguishing forest 



fires falls upon towns in which the fires occur, or upon the coun- 
ty in case the fire occurs in a community where no town organi- 
zation exists. 

At the first meeting of the board the secretary was instructed 
to call the attention of selectmen and county commissioners to 
these provisions of the forestry law, and the county commission- 
ers were asked to make their appointment of fire wardens for 
unincorporated places, and to notify the Forestry Commission of 
their action. To this request no answer was returned, and later 
another communication was forwarded, which met a similar si- 
lence. 

Under these circumstances, the Commission did not deem its 
duty done until, after consultation with the Governor and Coun- 
cil, it had caused the different provisions of the Public Statutes, 
prescribing heavy penalties for the setting of forest fires, to be 
printed on cloth and to be posted in forest districts. The ex- 
pense of this work was greatly reduced by the co-operation of 
lumbermen in different parts of the state, to whom these placards 
were sent, and who assumed the labor of posting them. 

The importance of an effective system for the prevention of 
forest fires in the state cannot be overestimated. The match of 
a careless smoker, the burning wad of a hunter, or the camp- 
coals of a shiftless hunting-party, may be the cause of greater 
injury to a timber-tract than the axes of a thousand choppers work- 
ing no matter how carelessly and cutting no matter how closely. 
The condition of the forests of New Hampshire renders them 
more exposed to this danger. The original forests are filled 
with the debris of windfalls and with underbrush, and the scene 
of a lumberman's operations is always littered with the refuse 
of his cuttings ; chips, branches, and tree-tops, excellent fuel for 
a forest fire, lie ready for a stray spark, and beneath all our for- 
ests, original and secondary, are the vast beds of " duff," light, 
porous, and inflammable, a spongy reservoir holding the spring 
rains, but in the last days of summer, or in the autumn, when 
the hunter is astir, a bed of tinder for a spark's lodgment. 

So far as our towns are concerned the forests are assured for 
the most part of reasonable protection against fire, as the select- 
men have been measurably prompt in discharging their duties 
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as fire wardens when once they have learned them. But in the 
communities where no town organizations exist the forests are 
no better off under the new law than they were without it, for 
the county commissioners have neglected to make the appoint- 
ments authorized, and the most extensive and most heavily tim- 
bered of all our forest tracts are left without official protection 
against their deadly enemy, fire. This portion of the law is 
clearly ineffective, and its deficiencies will be brought to the no- 
tice of the next legislature in the hope of securing some adequate 
remedy. 

The selectmen throughout the state have been asked to make 
! return to the Forestry Commission of such forest fires as might 

occur in their respective towns, together with the amount of 
damage done, the extent of territory burned over, the character 
of the growth destroyed, the probable origin of the fire, and the 
cost of extinguishing it. 

Another provision of the forestry law of 1893 was that the 
state might exercise its right of eminent domain in the taking of 
forest land for park purposes whenever the money to pay the 
appraised price of the condemned tract should be furnished 
from any other source than the state treasury. No one has yet 
taken advantage of this opportunity to benefit all our people. 
On the contrary, persons who are looking for investments in for- 
est lands continue to seek first their own advantage. In one 
instance which has come under our observation, an extortionate 
price was paid for certain rights in a small tract of mountain 
land where, had the forestry law been invoked, greater rights 
might have been obtained for less money. And in another in- 
stance an association was willing, and even anxious, to have the 
state exercise its powers of eminent domain in behalf of the 
purchasers, but had no desire to vest the title thus acquired in 
the state. 

In view of these facts attention may be directed properly at 
this time to another method of securing practically the same 
end, the preservation of forest-areas, through what is called the 
co-operative plan. 

There are vast areas of land in New Hampshire which may 
be had for a song. Much of it is covered with some sort of 
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timber-growth, some valuable, some worthless, and all of it 
capable, with little attention, of producing a valuable timber- 
crop. Such tracts are good investments, and many of them are 
in such a condition that a yearly revenue sufficient to pay a 
reasonable interest on the cost may be taken off from the first. 
Others may require a longer time to be realized upon, but there 
is no doubt of their value. The co-operative plan of forest pre- 
servation takes advantage of these facts, and combines the small 
contributions of many persons who form associations with suffi- 
cient capital to purchase mountain and timber-tracts of reason- 
able size. The co-operative plan in its farthest development 
comprehends the erection of cottages and club-houses, hotels 
perhaps, and designs to give two returns to the investor, the 
first being health and pleasure ; the second will be a money- 
dividend which will accrue from a rational application of for- 
estry principles to the timber-crop which the tract is qualified to 
produce. 

This plan was first outlined by Mr. George B. James, of Bos- 
ton, president of the New Hampshire Land Company, in an ad- 
dress before the Gridiron Club, of Boston, an organization which 
has since, by the generosity of the originator of the plan, ac- 
quired an estate in Waterville, so that the practical aspects of 
the co-operative plan for the preservation of the forests will be 
given ample demonstration. 

Besides this, another tract, 2,500 acres in extent, situated in 
Andover, and comprising some portion of Ragged Mountain, has 
been secured by another association made up of citizens of our 
own state and Massachusetts. This reservation will be main- 
tained on the co-operative plan, and will be used for recreation 
purposes. The standing timber on the tract will be treated in 
accordance with correct forestry principles, and the present sea- 
son will witness the harvesting of a crop of matured timber to 
an amount sufficient to pay for the tract. In this co-operative 
investment there is to be an immediate return and the proprie- 
tors of the tract will enter into their possession free of cost, and 
find it in better condition than when they took the deed, because 
of the removal of the matured timber which would, if left stand- 
ing, deteriorate faster than it grew. 



The Ragged Mountain reservation meets the conditions of the 
co-operative plan more fully than does that of the Gridiron Club. 
The latter was the gift of one man, and he the originator of the 
plan ; the former was purchased by the individual investment of 
the members of an association, and they, we may add, are well 
satisfied with their original investment, and are seeking now to 
add 2,000 contiguous acres to their first reservation. 

With the lumbermen of the state the board has cultivated 
friendly relations. Many of them already perceive that their in- 
terests and the forester's interests are identical, and we are not 
without hope that the others will soon come to realize that it 
pays best in the long run to so treat our timbered areas that they 
shall produce successive crops of value in the least possible time, 
and that then all the lumbermen will co-operate to establish and 
maintain a wise system of forestry in New Hampshire. Substan- 
tial basis for this hope is found in a study of the conditions of 
ownership which govern the wooded areas of the state. Appar- 
ently we have reached such a point in the distribution of titles 
to forest areas that we are not likely to see many more large 
transfers of timber land. This means that lumber operators 
must henceforth confine their cuttings to the holdings of land 
which they now possess. Therefore, it behooves them to treat 
their possessions so as to insure their perpetual use with profit. 
This can be done only through the application of forestry prin- 
ciples. There are not wanting instances in which such a course 
is already followed, and it is believed there will be more in the 
future. 

GEORGE B. CHANDLER, 
NAPOLEON B. BRYANT, 
JAMES F. COLBY, 
GEORGE H. MOSES, 

Forestry Commissioners. 



